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poetess, has done some remarkable things. Chicago artists are espe- 
cially fortunate in having always with them the collection of early 
illuminated missals in the museum of the Newberry Library. This 
collection is very representative, and it is one of the best in the world. 
Under this caption has been said here what is merely suggestive 
of the things which may be done in this delightful field, one whose 
daisies have not been downtrodden by a multitude. 

Gardner C. Teall. 

WOMEN IN THE ART CRAFTS 

The unwillingness of the girl student to turn her attention to any- 
thing less than high art is gradually being overcome, and the distance 
between artist and artisan is surely becoming less. To emphasize the 
dignity of labor in this last direction, the late William Morris and Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones worked in the minor arts. It is not so very long 
ago that women began to study art as a profession. A few women, 
it is true, painted in water-colors as a diversion, but the prejudice 
against professions for women had to be overcome, and the idea finally 
take root that a girl who does not marry, or desires to earn her living, 
needs some stated occupation. Now women painters and art students 
are so numerous that one wonders when there were none. 

Women are succeeding in the arts and crafts, and more would' do 
well to turn their attention to these less ambitious forms of art. The 
societies of decorative art have done much to bring this about. They • 
were an outgrowth of the societies of English women at the Centennial 
Exposition. The founding of a society in New York for the encour- 
agement of artistic industries was a great success. It embraced all 
branches of art appropriate to the various circumstances of women. 
Classes in drawing, embroidery, and china-painting became the rage. 
Later the Society of Associated Artists was formed for the purpose of 
adapting art education to the various manufactures. This led to 
designing for silks, printed cottons, and wall-paper. To-day there 
are hundreds of women designers, and American art has been adopted 
by manufacturers and buyers. 

The impetus toward the study of art crafts in this country and 
others touches not alone paper and textiles, but metals, plaster, wood, 
etc., all of which are benefited by artistic manipulation. This move- 
ment in America has not only enhanced the value of our manufacture, 
but increases our interchange of commerce. 

Artistic wood-carving secured its first distinct recognition as wo- 
man's work in 1872, when samples were on exhibition at Cincinnati. 
Much interest was aroused, and a practical art department was estab- 
lished. Etching and hammered work in metal were added. No 
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woman product, distinctly American, has attained such repute as the 
Rookwood Pottery of Cincinnati. It is valued not only for its excel- 
lence of material, but style of decoration which appeals to that newly 
awakened intelligence which appreciates original studies from nature. 
The same thing may be said of much of our wall-paper designs. 

In the art of illustration Americans excel. Our magazines find a 
ready sale abroad, and to the bright illustrations much of this is due. 
Some of the greatest artists have begun as illustrators. 

One of the most interesting of the recent employments of our 
women artists is the decoration of buildings of all sorts, public and 
private. This may be said to date from the Chicago Exposition, and 
is partly due to what was accomplished at that time. At any rate 
stimulus was given to our artists by the success of our artist-artisans, 
and the profession of decorator has arisen within the past decade. 
Much of this professional work falls to women. The ho.use decorator 
must know every form of art expression, must be sensitive to color, 
and must be conversant with current and old styles. Those who work 
at furniture designing, needlework, tapestry, wall-paper, carpets, 
stained glass, all arts and crafts, can be classed under this head. 

It is generally admitted by decorative artists that there is no fabric 
for which it is so difficult to design, successfully as a carpet. When 
in use a carpet is viewed under conditions which are not present in 
any other woven material, and form must always be secondary to 
color. For designing purposes, carpets are broadly divided into three 
classes — those made on a Jacquard loom, which includes Brussels and 
Wilton, and those grouped under the head of Axminster, and tapestries. 
The designer studies the effect when foreshortened from every point 
of view, and never makes a design vaguely for "a carpet." He 
has always a definite fabric in view. Frequently the whole design 
with "repeats" is made full size, and the tints are solid, level, and 
distinct. One-quarter size has been found sufficient for a small 
sketch, but if there is a tendency to overcrowd with detail, one-sixth 
is preferred. 

It is almost a hopeless attempt to enumerate the myriad varieties 
of woven fabrics in the preparation of which the designer takes a 
prominent part. The necessary qualifications for designing this class 
of work are similar to those required in drawing for other decorative 
materials, and comprises the ability to arrange agreeable forms in a 
manner which will "repeat" and still be artistic. 

In designing for lace curtains the method usually adopted is to 
paint with flake white on tracing paper, or on blue or black paper. 
Madras muslin constitutes a far more important industry. The design 
must have lightness, and the fact that the material depends for its 
effect upon light passing through it must be taken into account. 
Chenille is also a fabric which gives delightful scope to the designer. 
As to color he is practically unlimited, for he may use twenty colors 
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and be considered modest, and forty and be reasonable. One also 
has considerable latitude as regards "repeats." 

The manufacturers in silks do not always require colored drawings. 
For furniture silks, such as used on chair coverings, the designer 
draws on white paper with crayon or pencil in outline, and when relief 
is required, the shadows are represented by means of a stump, but all 
must be planned with reference to breadth of detail. 

Really good designers in tiles find a ready sale for their work. 
Many of the best makers, although they have competent artists on 
their staff, are not averse to buying first-class designs from outsiders. 
The cheapest colors to manufacture are buff, salmon, gray, red, 
chocolate, and black, all of which cost about the same, and are known 
as "plain colors." White is nearly twice as expensive, and blue and 
green nearly three times as much. Floral patterns in natural colors 
are designed, as well as geometrical and conventional pieces. In 
designing for these tiles the novice has more opportunity than any 
other, since there is a wide demand for these at the present time. 
Printed tiles are made by many small firms who do not employ artists 
permanently on their staff, so many of their designs are purchased 
from outsiders. The purpose's for which printed tiles are used are 
numerous. Besides being used in the fixtures of houses, they have 
been worked into furniture, flower-boxes, and other portable objects. 
Almost any good design can be submitted with a fair success. So 
unlimited is the scope that the subject is often set by masters of 
art schools as a theme for advanced pupils. 

Designs for floorcloths and linoleums have not been brought up 
to the level of those for other printed and woven fabrics of the higher 
class. The fact that they are not used in the principal halls and 
passages of important houses is a distinct discouragement to those who 
would produce artistic designs for these goods, and explains why the 
standard of design is not higher. This is no reason, however, why 
the designer should not try his best to obtain artistic results. Cart- 
ridge paper and body color are usually employed in preparing a 
sketch; but if the designer wishes to obtain the ultimate effect, oil 
colors are used similar to those actually employed in the material. 
More than six colors are seldom used. 

Before attempting to design wall-papers, some knowledge con- 
cerning the methods of reproduction and printing them is absolutely 
necessary. The designer must of course possess knowledge of draw- 
ing and geometry, and remember that the charm of repetition lies in 
its simplicity. All patterns for wall-paper are drawn to scale; in most 
manufactures twenty-one inches is the width. The designer spares no 
trouble in acquiring a general effect of evenness, or "bloom," as it is 
called, and tries to have the ground free from gaps or masses, and 
with lines that have been considered with a view to repetition. It is 
desirable to see how a wall-paper looks when hung, so as to study the 
"repeat." 
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One of the widest and pleasantest fields for women is the design- 
ing and making of stained glass windows, and they have been found to 
be more apt than men in the adjustment of the glass. The designer 
has in mind a general idea of the window as to form and color, and 
makes a rough colored sketch to a scale in outline. Drawings of the 
drapery, head, hands, and feet are made large enough to show the 
effect of light and shade. A piece of white cartoon paper is next 
used to draw in black chalk an outline of the exact size and shape of 
the window. The head, hands, and feet are carefully traced, and the 
form of the drapery. All is done with consideration as to leads and 
color. A diamond is used to cut the different pieces of glass. Some 
women are such experts that they not only design the cartoons, but 
attend to the cutting of glass, arrangement of leads, and various 
details of a window. 

Of late years printers and publishers have given much attention to 
the make-up of their books and are careful of the decorative character 
of their bindings. The preparation of designs for brass or metallic 
"blocks," as they are termed, to be used in the decoration of books 
bound in cloth, is a simple matter. The drawing is made on tracing 
paper. The lines are clear and sharp, and but few lines are found 
to be the most effective. Reed pens are usually used, and the draw- 
ing made larger than the block. To obtain first-rate results, the 
designer makes his sketches with due regard to the processes to be 
employed in their reproduction, and the design for the back of a 
book is always in harmony with the sides. The letterings on volumes 
are regarded as inscriptions, and do not require punctuation. No 
stops are admissible except abbreviations. If a division between two 
words is necessary, a dot is placed between them. Inventors of 
decoration or patterns always study the nature of the book with the 
idea of suggestion that may govern the ornamentation. 

All of these artistic occupations that have been touched upon are 
open to women. It often happens that women who are not capable 
of fulfilling their ambition in the higher forms of art, such as sculp- 
ture, portrait painting, etc., find themselves attracted to the adaptation 
of their knowledge to some of these branches of manufacture. There 
is perhaps no truer form of art than the work that awaits women in 
this field where the artistic becomes the practical and everyday life is 
gladdened by some manifestation of the art crafts. 

Katherine Louise Smith. 



